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Tliorc  are  thrwt  prii'icipc-l  .aetliods  of  obtaiuin«;  data  r«tardin4,  tno  sigutinto 
of  uniaojitii'iea  flying  objacta,  aacn  having  its  oivn  aavaiita^iss,  usually  in 
the  accuracy  rfitn  v;nich  soicc  particular  fcatui'e  of  tn«  obj.,cts'  appearar;ce 
or  behaviour  caii  bu  observed  or  aeterjdned.  We  s/iuli  discuss  tneso  in  order 
of  decroasing  cost 


A.  K  a  d  a  r 

This  is  probcibly  tJic  .aost  r^-strictud  of  the-  three  oethods,  being  confined 
merely  to  the  dc-tection  of  flying  objects,  luddentified  or  otherwise. 

One  advantage  of  locstioii  by  radar  is  tiiat  it  can  be  carried  out  in  misty 
or  cloudy  vieatJier,  altiiougn  this  is  soii.cwhat  suspect  since  visual  confir-iiation 
is  advisp-blb  on  account  of  tn=.  confusion  whioli  could  arist,  between  ufo's  and 
conventional  aircraft, 

deports  have  been  published  in  which  no  visible  objects  wore  detected  to 
verify  images  ecen  on  radar  screens.  One  suen  case  is  tiiat  in  wnicn  a  scries 
of  cohc«ntric  circles  wrs  seen  to  oioai-ate  from  London  about  dawn  each  morning, 
and  a  si-nilar  series  was  seen  to  close  in  on  chi..  city  i'n  the  evoning,  tne  rings 
bbing  separated  ec^uai  ti/ri.,  lapses.  This  phenomenon  rom^.ined  unexplained  for 
some  time  uiitil  it  wac  discovered  tii&t  tlie-  'rii.g  ^ingols',  as  tiie  occurrence  was 
naeied,  were  caused  by  btarlingn  fly  in-'  out  of  tne  city  at  dawn,  returning  at 
night  to  roost.  However,  not  all  UTiexplained  'blips'  Iiave  such  mundane  origins. 

B.  P  n  0  t  0  r  a  P  h  y 

There  are  tv;o  possible  subdivisions  of  the  photographic  method.  Tne  first, 
and  so  far  almost  exclusively  used,  is  that  which  employs  the  ca;,;era  as  a  device 
ancillary  to  the  huiaan  observer,  b^iii'.g  used  to  film  the  ufo's  once  they  have  been 
located  by  the  huuiaii  operator. 
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Tne  s&cojia  ap^jlication  aaiCGs  U£j&  oj'  a  c&;-era  oi  t-it  typo  used  I'or  uaroral 

:uid  asteor  studies.  Ti.i£  consists  of  a 
convex  airror  vnich  reflects  au  iaa^,e  oi 
tile  rf-iole  sicy  into  a  piiotO£;rapliic  unit 
supported  above  it  (fii^.l).  Tlis  plate  is 
tnen  exposed  for  so-is  tii;ie,  during  vdiich 
aiiy  changes  in  tne  sicy  will  have  been 


convex 

mirror 


Fig.l 


recorded.  It  luay  be  improved  by  .aeans  of 
3  rotating  shutter  (not  shown)  wuici;  would 
-laice  it  possible  to  estimate  .to  notiinfr4^‘ 
tile  speed  oi  any  object  travellius  across 
t-ic  SKy.  Thus,  if  ti.e  shutter,  vdiich  in 
its  sixupleot  foiTi!  could  be  a  revolving 
arm,  rotates  at  tne  rate  of  one  revolution 


pur  second,  the  trail  left  on  the  film  by 
an  object,  meteor,  aircraft  or  ufo,  will  be  interi’uptod  o.ice  everj-  second.  The 
iiTiage  Oi  the  object  on  tr.e  plate  will  appear  as  a  broice,,  line  from  wiiicii  the 
length  OI  the  path,  botn  angular  and  in  time,  can  be  measured  euid  the  angular 
speed  found. 


If  a  cino-Ceimfera  were  to  be  used  in  conjunction  witn  an  ali-sKy  mirror,  it 
would  provide  a  valuable  recording  medium,  and  is  poswibie-  the  only  device  whicn 
could  satisfactorily  replace  tne  i,uman  observer. 


Continuous  exposure  of  a  still  caniera,  witn  or  without  a  cortvex  mirror,  can 
be  successfully  used  for  tiio  present  rforic  provided  that  cc.re  is  taken  to  ensure- 
tnat  any  nearby  lights  ar.d/or  the  moor,  do  not  fog  the  film  by  over  exposure. 

A  simple  box  camera  has  rather  too  small  a  field  of  view  to  be  really  useful, 
but  its  use-  should  not  be  discouraged.  The  ciiiera  may  be  mounted  upon  a 
rotating  axis  if  it  is  desired  to  eliminate  the  trails  left  by  the  stars  as  the 
eartn  rotates,  but  tijis  will  bo  found  both  difficult  and  uniwecessary. 

Tne  best  film  for  use  in  tuese  applications  can  be  determined  by  experiment 
and  experience,  but  generally  a  fast,  fine  grain  film  is  suitable.  If  tne-  cihw— 
camera  is  employed  a  low  speed,  of  about  S  frairies  per  second,  coupled  with  a 
large  aperture  should  be  used,  reiae/dberiug  ttiat  this  will,  of  cour.se,  produce  a 
speoded-up  film. 


C .  Visual 

We  come  now  to  the  clieapest  and  test  observing  and  recording  system,  the 
iiumau  observer  (nlthougi'.  its  accuracy  is  often  a  little  questionable). 

Advanti.’.ges  over  tne  two  previous  methods  lie  in  our  powers  to  diflerentiute 
between  various  objects,  aircraft,  birds  etc.,  and  also  in  tne  ease  with  whicn, 
even  in  a  single  glanc-,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  details  of  the  shape,  colour, 
brit^htiiess  and  apparent  size  of  an  object. 

Reliable  infor;£iatior.  of  the  severjil  topics  discussed  below  can  only  be 
produced  if  a  specialised  tccluiique  is  employed  by  an  experienced  observer, 
since  the  objects  are  often  visible  for  a  few  seconds  only.  But  here,  as  with 
most  tilings,  practice  .oaxes  perfectl 
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Plovr  and  uhat  to  obcc-rvi. 


iicforo  giving  details  of  ymiiX  to  record  aboat  a  sigliting  here  aro  a  iev/  gener;-.i 
hints  on  observing  without  the  aid  of  cameras  or  otnt-r  equipment. 

Most  of  the  sighxings  brought  to  the  notice  of  researcii  organisations  wore 
made  by  people  who  wore  not  looictj'.r  for  these  obj^^cts  at  the  tiiue,  and  indeed, 
tiierc  are  v^ry  fc-w,  if  any,  contiriuous  watches  icept  up  with  tn^-  sole  aia  of 
observing  'flyiut.  Eeaucers',  although  there-  is  nowadays  some  interest  in  th^  fi-lc; 
of  orgai.ised  sighting  expeditrone,  and  a  short  article  on  tL^ir  organisation  in 
included  at  tuu  end  of  this  booinlot.  If  tlie  observer  :Jis  noticed  an  unusual 
object  in  tu^  sIq',  wneti.or  I'ound  by  accident  or  as  the  result  of  a  prolonged  wait, 
he  siiould  watch  it  caroiuilo  ,  noting  its  be-riaviour  and  other  features  n^ntioned 
below. 

Often,  when  m  objecx  is  visible  only  as  a  faint  light,  it  can  best  be  ee-ri 
by  'averted  vision',  tliat  is,  wnon  tne  eye  is  directed  clig::tly  to  one  aide  oi' 
the  object's  true  positio...  This  is-pocnible  because  the  most  sensitive  part  of 
the  re-tiiia  in  not  at  the  bacit  of  the  aye  but  a  little  to  one  side.  Also,  the 
eye  becoues  more  sensitive  to  faint  ir-a^^fes  if  the  observer  has  been  in  the  darl: 
for  some-  tiiue.  This  is  due  to  t.'ie  for.^htion  of  a  substance,  night  purple, 

Which  increases  tile  sensitivity  of  tiie  retina  xo  feint  iiaages.  Should  it  be 
necessary  to  ..iant.  notes  during  higuting  or  to  consult  a  chert  to  iacr.tify  tnu 
stars,  this  snould  be  done  witl:  the  aid  of  a  rcu  laeip,  sir.ee  thic  colour  uoec 
not  affects  tne  sensitivity  of  th;.  uye. 


now  come  to  the-  various  details  which  arc  necessary  in  order  to  uake  a 
reasonably  accurate  assejeuent  of  the  sighting  of  an  unidontifie-d  flying 
object: 

i .  Situation 

(a)  ante,  time 


2. 


(b)  place 

Detc-.ils  of  the  ob.iect(s) 


(•■•0 

be’iavioiir 

(fc) 

siiape 

(c) 

size 

(a) 

distance 

(0 

colour 

(f) 

bi-igiitn-ess 

5.  ileteorolor-ic-r.l  Conditions 
4 .  Personal  details  ■:-.bout  h.e  observer 
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1.  Situation 


(a)  Date,  Tiiec 

Altnou^h  oiten  omitted  irom  sifehtisig  Pu-porte  both  tnese  itoma  arc 
extremely  iriiportant  il  tue  report  is  to  be  of  muon  use,  for  v-ith  thuir  aid  it 
is  possible  to  cOiiipare  and  correlate  reports  co^wiiig  in  from  several  places. 

Tnis  snoulu  L>e  recorded  ij-.  ai'-  unaiabi^-uous  for^  such  os 

lOtn  Wovember,  1963, 

nob  2S  10-11.63,  sii'-Ce  in  tne  D.d.A.  tnis  would  be  interprotod  as 
lit.;  October,  19b3. 

The  rule  is  tiicrcforui 

i)  DAY  first  in  i;aeerals 

ii)  KOi.'Tii  Sucond  in  letters 

iii)  YiJAn  last  in  nuiaerals. 

31i52.  Inior..i.ition  suen  aa  tJ.e  state.ti9nt  'tiie  object  v/as  soe'U  at  tiiree 
o'clocu'  is,  alone,  inadcqaate,  since  it  might  refer  to  any  one  of 

0200,  0500,  1400  or  1500  O.i'i.T. , 

depending  upon  vdiet;-er  it  was  3  (-•m.  or  3  p.m. ,  and  whether  or  not  suomior 
(dnylignt  saving)  thue  was  in  operation.  De.tri  referring  to  the  tiine  of  an 
event  siioula  cont-in  the  followirit.  inforjation; 

i)  Oreonwich  lieen  Time  (preferably) 

ii)  Civil  Time,  with  a.m.  or  p.m. ,  or  on  tho  24  hours  clocn. 

iii)  ’rfiicther  standard  or  su-amer  (daylight  s^iVing)  tine 

iv)  Ti..i':  Zone,  if  in  a  largo  cowitry  sucii  as  U.i.A. 

To  lino  till,  czipct  time  of  tf-c  sigJiting  tin,-  x’ollowing  ecthocl  may  be  employed 
quito  sueccsai’ully: 

At  the  precise  inoiaent  when  tJif.  object  i&  seen,  .set  the  huuds  of  a  watch  or  clock 
to  1200  (tile  second  liand  too,  if  possible),  midiiiig  sure  tint  tlic  cIock  is  wouncil 
flhen  the  next  Greenwich  Tijie  Signal  is  broadcast  checK  tin  time  s-jown  by 
tno  clocii  as  accurately  as  possible,  decord  this  time-.  Cue-ck  the  tiiJe  shown  by 
the  clock  when  tiu.  next  TL.;e  Sig/ial  is  broadcast,  and  record  this  time. 

Let  uo  suppose  tiicit  tile  clocA  reads  6.45  wiien  the  7  a.m.  Time  Signal  is 
broadcast,  t^ien  tue  si^iitii-g  Wc-s  laiaoe  at 

7  -  6.45  s  15  .liinutes  past  .uidnignt, 

tills  assuiiics  tiiut  the  clocK  I'las  kept  perfect  tiiAe  during  tno  intervening  period. 
To  toot  if  this  is  tinue  we  look  at  the  time  Sihown  by  our  clocx  when  the  ee-cond 
time  signal  was  hcuru.  Let  uo  suppose  tiiat  at  3  3. in.  our  clock  read  7.46,  tn-.i- 
clearly,  tl.e  ciocn  p.ains  at  the  rate  of  one  minute  per  ;iour.  Therefore,  in  t;.. 
period  of  6.45  hours  it  will  have  gained  six  and  tnroe-quartor  minutes,  tiie 
true  time*  of  tiie  slighting  was  -actuelly  six  and  tlLrGc.-<.uarter  minutes  easlicr  than 
our  first  cstiniate,  r.t  and  one-cu-rtor  minute  oast  midaieht. 
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(b)  i^laco 

The  iiCOf'ri-pliicai  poaition  of  tu^  obE'.rvt.T  ia  oaployod  to  find  ti'.e 

lioight,  distance;  aacl  Giz-_  of  ar»  obj..ct  soon  froij  two  or  ;joro  places,  and  in 
order  tiict  roporto  ;..ay  bo  of  usn  for  research  purposes  tliu  following;'  data  is 
roc^uired: 

i)  postal  address  of  location  (if  any) 

ii)  nhetcli  snowijig  exact  location  of  the  observer 

iii)  ne'irest  town. 

The  i,fap  references  of  the  observer's  position  (national  Grid)  siiould  also  be 
t’iven  is  those  are  .v-iow.  A  one-inch  Ordnaiice  survey  ...ap  is  ideal  for  nost 

pOi3^o  • 

Details  shoulc  also  be  added  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  observer  at  the 
ti.ao  of  the  si{/i.tir.g',  c.g.  i.'-  a  car,  in  tue  ncusu,  etc.,  and  also  whether  the 
object  was  viewed  through  ^las3,  ivijidowj  etc. 

If  the  object  was  observed  fi*o...  a  noving  Ve,acle,  car,  train  or  aircraft 
dwtaiis  siiould  bo  ^ivei:  of: 

iv)  observer's  height  above  sea  level 

v)  direction  of  notion 

Vi)  speed  of  tlie  veniclo. 

Any  optical  np^.c.rutuc  usod  to  observe  tue  object,  such  as  binoculars,  telescope, 
etc.,  should  be  described  fully  givirig  the  power  of  thc  instra..;.'.nt.  If  the 
observer  Wears  sphCtRClea  of  ai.y  hir.d  these  too  siioulu  be  i_entioued. 


2.  Details  of  tilt;  ob;ii,ct(s) 

(a)  Bcjiaviour 

As  the  heading-  ij-ipli^s,  this  section  concerns  the  ciovei-ients  of  tec  object(s) 
and  it  uill  be  subdivided  into; 


i)  speed 

ii)  direction 

iii)  nuiubar  of  ocjects 

iv)  duration  of  fliglvt 

v)  any  otecr  features. 

i)  Speed  Tn«  true  Velocity  of  aie  obj-.ct  is  difficult  for  a^i  inexperienced 
observer  to  estimate,  v/iiat  is  i-ucn  e-asier  to  judge  is  the  'apparent  spe-ed', 
usually  expressed  in  tne  form  of  ue{_.rees  per  second. 

If  we  observe  that  an  object  travels  across  tl;-  sky  a  distance  of  45^  in 
five  Seconds,  tiiei;  the  apparent  speed  of  the  object  is 

4^-9  degrees  per  second,  written  9°  P'^r  sec. 
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One  degree  is  the  aiJgle  subtended  by  a  line  of  length  £  at  a  distance  of 
57^,  or  npproxii..ately  half  an  inch  --.t  ar-i's  length.  It  is  possible  construct 
a  table  giving  the  c.pperent  sixes  of  various  objects  when  hold  at  ara's  lorigtn. 
The  values,  which  are  necescarily  only  rough,  are  for  an  adult's  art;: 

j  . .  : 

1  Q 

the  width  of  tJie  index  fingcT  is  approxir;;<itcly  i  1 
the  widtit  of  a  halfpomiy  is  approxii:i.-itely  i  2° 

the  outstretched  ixr.nd  (tiiu;.;b  to  little  finger)  !  20° 


The  reader  cait  add  Lcny  acre  ex-.tnples,  and  if  he  is  equipped  with  a  pocket  rul>.r 
the  asasuremcnt  of  distaiicea  is  gre.-tii'  si—plified  re.,.euboring  that  a 

half  inch  at  an..'s  leiigth  subtends  an  nugle  of  approxluately  one  degree-. 

If  we  know  tno  angular  velocity  and  distjuice  of  an  object  we  can  find  its 
liiU-.ar  (true)  Velocity  quite  sL_ply  by  .iisans  of  the  formulae  derived  in 
section  (c)  below. 


ii)  Direction  Ti.e  direction  of  ...otion  of  an  object  siiould  be  noted  and 
may  be  indicated  by  .aeans  of  co.upssn  bearings, 

«.g.  'tiie  object  fieW  la.ii;  to  oSW  . 

But  by  far  tne  best  netnod  of  recording  fjid  reporting  the  r,;ove;,;ents  of  a  ufo  io 
to  usi  a  SiCetch  showing  its  path  r.mOi;gst  the'  stars.  A  very  useful  instrument 
for  recog;-.ising  anu  ciiarting  tne  sters  is  a  PMILIPo'  PLA.;I3PIIEkE.  This  is  a 
..lap  of  the  entire  neavens  ns  seen  from  the  latitude  of  London  (but  it  can  be 
used  successfully  anywhere  in  tiie  British  Isles),  and  it  is  adjusted  to  show 
the  night  sky  and  the  stars  visible  at  axiy  hour,  day  or  nignt.  Costing  about 
sixe  shillings  it  is  the-  ideal  device  for  the  present  purpose.  Alternatively, 
the  stiu’s  ;.ay  be  iaeiitlfied  and  later  dravra  with  the  aid  of  r.  booielot,  'STARS 
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AT  A  GLAiVCE'  also  published  by  Philips.  Usiii^i  citaor  of  tueSe  it  is  possible 
to  uraw  tlio  path  of  a  uio  relative  to  txre  stars.  If  a  copy  of  NOHTOK'S  STAR 
ATLAS,  published  by  GALL  a  InGLIS,  is  availaolfc  it  is  au  cxcollout  book  for 
ai-atours. 

Should  tno  object  bo  seen  during  the  day'’  ir.for..jatiou  should  be  given  about 
the  position  of  tile  sun,  togetiior  uitii  a  skoten  of  tno  object's  flight  relative 
to  houses,  trees,  etc.,  in  the  vicinity,  showing  if  the  object  -oved  amongst  the 
clouds. 

The  coupass  be-arint;S  of  any  unusual  f&atures  of  the  objoctis  i..oveicrit,  sue;; 
as  changing  colour,  breaking  up,  and  so  on  ,  and  position  of  the  appearance  ana 
disappoaranco  should  be  given  as  accurately  ss  possible. 

Mention  should  be  -ado  of  how  the  object  first  ca_ie  to  the  notice  of  the 
observer,  and  also  the  .aanner  in  w.iich  the  object  finally  disappeared,  whether 
by: 

i)  vanisuing 

ii)  iiergiti^  with  anotiier  object 

iii)  receding  into  the  distance 

iv)  disappeariiic-  behind  trees,  hills,  etc. 

v)  fading  away 
Vi)  breaking  up. 

iii)  i'iu...Uer  of  objects  Except  for  tuose  rare  occasions  when  hundreds  of  ufo's 
are  seen,  in  which  case  only  a  rough  estlaate  of  the  nu.,;ber  of  objects  is 
required,  no  specialised  technique  is  called  for  here,  otner  tiian  the  ability  to 
count. 

A  sL'.ple  trick  which  can  be  used  is  that  of  the  'persistence  of  vision', 
whereby  the  obse-rver  fixes  his  upon  a  group  of  objects,  and  tnen  clos-s  uio 

eyes.  In  ...ost  instances  it  will  be  found  that  an  injagu  of  the  scene’  is  rotainee 
by  tne  brain  and  is  visible  for  a  few  seconds  afterwards;  during  this  ti.;ie  the 
nuiuber  of  objects  .jay  be  counted  with  r-.lativw  ease. 

The  formation  in  whic.i  tiic  objects  -jOvc  should  be  noted  and  sKe-tenod  as 
accurately  as  possible,  and  any  changes  in  for.aation,  together  with  the  direction 
of  Motion  of  the  group,  should  be  indioate-d  thereon. 

iv)  Duration  of  flitiit  It  is  iuiiih.^.iy  tir-t  there  will  be  any  accurate 
device  available  for  tibiiiit.  the  duration  of  a  ufo's  flight,  and  to  coabat  this 
thi  observer  is  recoLi.je;ided  to  practise  counting  at  one— second  intervals,  ratia.r 
than  using  a  watch,  for  uui’ing  the  signting  this  would  distract  his  ettentiou. 

In  the  event  of  a  long  signtin^,  noweVer,  tile  use-  of  a  watch  as  a  ti-jing  device 
is  preferable  for  reasons  of  accuracy. 

itfhen  reportxiie  tiio  duration  of  .a  situting  it  should  bo  given  hours,  .jinut.,s 
and  Seconds,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  so.jo  stateuent  as  to  the  astiriia.ted 
accuracy  of  the  thaing. 

v)  Any  otner  features  Under  this  heading  couos  a  variety  of  Miscellaneous 
effects  ajid  observations  connected  with  tne  object,  or  possibly  connected  witn 
the  object,  ly  of  these  factors  it  is  possible  to  eli...inate  any  chance 

of  corifusion  between  ufo's  and  conventional  aircraft  or  naturrd  phenomena. 
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Tnu  lollowiiig  ufit-cts  sliould  be  l&oKed  lor  and  noted: 

i)  disturbance  of  radio/television  reception 

ii)  displac«uc.-at  of  solid  objects,  stones,  leaves,  etc. 

iii)  buruing.  or  scorchi:ig  of  tne  ground 

iv)  noise  produc^i^  by,  or  accoi^panying  tiiC  object 

v)  ai;y  Si^cll  co.uiiig  fro;j  tile  object  or  froni  a  side-effect 

vi)  any  otuer  .^agiietic,  electrical,  tnor.;;?.l  or  lu_:inou3  effects. 

(b)  Shape 

KuiQ'  of  tile  unicieiitil'icd  flying  objects  reported  are  described  as  having 
definite  shapes,  such  as  a  do...cd  disc  or  a  cigar  or  a  cylinder,  and  a  greater 
nui^ber  have  circular  or  oval  shapes,  but  by  far  tne  ..ajority  of  cases  ir.volvc 
’starlike'  objects.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  inability  of  the  huiacni  eye  to 
distiiiguish  between  two  obje-cts  less  tlion  fivw  ..inutes  of  arc  apart;  or  to  put 
this  anot.ier  way,  if  an  object's  distance  is  over  1000  tiiaes  its  dia-i£ter  it  viill 
present  no  detectable  shape  to  the  ncKcd  eye.  The  exact  values  differ  for 
individual  observers,  niia  aL^ost  invariably  the  performances  of  the  left  and 
rifeiit  (.yes  differ.  The  resolution,  or  power  to  resolve  two  close  objects,  also 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  aperture  torougn  which  tnc  light  passes;  tiie 
resolution  t.iing  ^renter  for  s..ialler  apertures. 

Aii  cxperii-ent  to  find  tne  resolution  of  the  eyes  -ay  be  carried  out  witn  tim 
aid  of  two  pe-'i-lai.;ps  (s-joII  torch  bulbs)  fixed  to  a  stand  and  separated  by  a  xCiov-n 
distance  With  one  eye  covered  tue  observer  .uoves  away  fro...  the  lap.a3  until, 
at  a  distance  botn  bulbs  appear  as  one  point  of  iigi.t.  Keosuring  s,  tuid  d  in 
the  same  units,  the  resolution  r  is  fo'ond  by  .jcans  of  the  for-aula: 

r  s  £  X  3437.7?  ...inutes  of  arc. 
d 

If  tno  liTa-ps  are  viewed  througi.  a  piii-nole  pierced  in  a  card  it  will  bo  found 
taut  the  resolution  is  ';.ucii  i^reater,  that  is,  for  a  given  valUe  of  §_  the  two 
la.ips  can  be  separated  at  a  greater  distonce 

Fro.«  all  this  We  conclude  tJiat  'll  those  objects  which  appear  as  points  of 
light  are  at  a  distance  greater  than  one  thousand  tL.cs  their  dia.i.eter,  since 
the  eye  is  uheble  to  resoive  tiic  edges  of  h.e  object.  Conversely,  all  objects 
Which  present  a  defii.ite  outline  are  relatively  near  co..ipo.re-d  to  thoir  di;u.eter. 

If  an  object  does  present  a  diaccrnible  snape  to  the  obse-rv.r,  this  should  be 
drawn  ana  any  special  I'eature-s  of  .larking,  colouration  or  lighting  should  be 
indicated. 


(c)  Size 

TJie  relationship  oe-tWecn  size  juid  distance  has  nlready  Iveh  -entioricd, 
and  it  will  be  Self  eviaent  that  ti’.e  e.ore  oistex.t  r.n  object  is,  the  smaller 
it  will  appear. 

If  ^  is  the  aiigie  subteii'dea  at  tho  observer's  eye  by  an  object,  din...eter  D, 
then  Its  distance  is  given  by  tne  foneula: 


e 


D 

2  d 


...  (1) 


2 

D  =  2d 

2 

For  cc.ses  in  wiiicn  i  is  loss  14*^  the  tantont  of  i  approximates  to  ttie 

value  of  <ft  in  circular  ioasuro  (radians),  and  wo  *aay  reduct.-  equation  (l)  to 

D  =  2d..(^  •=  /.d  in  radians) 

2 

iloasuriai?-  4  id  G-iir<-c3,  this  bocoijus 

D  r  id  docToes) 

57 

T116  diuonsions  of  D  v;ill  be  tfto  same  as  those  of  d.  Details  of  uov/  to 
esti;.iate  the  antoilar  size  of  an  object  are  outlined  under  2(a)i  above.  It  is 
olso  possible  to  record  the  object  as  appearing  about  tlie  saa.e  size,  as  a  certain 
object  heid  at  arm's  len^^th,  e.g.  the  head  of  a  pin,  a  nai..fcd  coin,  and  so  on. 


(d)  Distance 

In  equation  (l)  above  was  jviven  the  correlation  betwosn  size  and  distance., 
and  since  tile  size  of  an  object  ca:-*not  be  ucasurod  directly  it  follows  that  we 
liiust  davise  so.-e  acaus  of  fiaeing'  its  distance. 

bnltss  tno  object  actually  lands  oxact  Lieaaures  of  tlie  distancs  are 
iiupossible  to  obtain.  One  approximate  uiatiiod  of  judjin^  the  distance  is  to 
watcu  tne  passage  of  iou  object  in  front  of  or  behind  the  clouds.  It  is 
knov,T.  that  cu...ulus  clouds,  for  oxa-.plo,  arc  fouiid  at  he-ights  of  about  one  mile; 
whilst  tno  wispy  cirrus  clouds  ...ovo  higher  at  ei.hit  miles.  If  the  ang'ular 
elevation  of  an  object  as  it  passes  the  base  of  a  certain  cloud  is  e  ,  then 
its  cistonce  D  is  given  by: 

h  »  D  siii.e  or  D  s  h  coscc.e  where  h  is  the 

height  of  the  cloud 

For  cu..;ulus  clouds  h  is  one  ..ile,  and  for  cirrus  clouds  h  is  eight  niies, 
tiiG  corresponding  f or. .ulac  are  tiierefors: 

Cui..ulus  cloud  aistance  =  coscc.c  .ailes 

Cirrus  cloud  distance  =  6  cosec. c  —lies. 
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Another  accurate,  but  couiplei,  ietnoa  invoivec  ^easurfeijeiits  oi'  the 

position  of  tne  object  at  tvfo  or  nore  places  shuultaneously.  For  the  benefit 
of  tne  iaatneiiiatically  inclined  reader  we  derive  tne  relevant  formulae  as 
follows: 


In  fig.3  opposite,  0  is  an  object  seen  from  two  places  A  and  B  on  the  eartn's 
surface,  tne  angular  elevation  of  0  being  e^  aiid  e^  at  the  two  places 
respectively. 


The  lines  hA  and  AB  are  parallel,  N  being  in  the  direction  of  north  in  both  case 
is  the  angle  NAO '  and  is  tr^e  angle  NBO ' . 


O'  is  the  point  on  the  earth's  surface  which  lies  vertically  below  the  object 
( subobjective  point),  and  h  is  the  heignt  of  the  object,  00'. 


The  angle  B  is  the  angle  AO'B, 


aO'L  - 


or 
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ana  since  nA  and  ilB  are  parallel 
NAO’  -  BBO' 


The  neifeht  of  tne  object,  h,  is  given  by 


h  =  D'  tan.e 
a  a 


D'  tan.e, 
b  b 


and  tne  distance  of  0  from  A,  D  ,  is  given  by 

a 

D-D'  sec.e 
a  a  a 

In  the  triangle  AU'B  we  can  apply  tiio  3ine  Rule  to  obtain 


D’ 

a 

_  S 

sin.  9 

sin. 13 

D' 

S.  sill. 9 

a 

sin.  3 

Substituting  this  in  (4),  and  using  (2),  we  get 


D  s  S.  sin. 9  sec.e 
a _ a 

sin.  (Ha  *  1:.^) 

The  angle  9  is  simply  tne  bearing  of  A  from  B  ir.inus  the  bearing 
or  9  =  A^  - 

Using  this  in  (5)  we  get 


...  (5) 

of  O'  from  B, 


D 

a 


S.  sin. (a.  -  N, )  sec.e 

3in.(Na  t  \) 


Prom  the  diagram, 

h  =  D  sin.e 
a  a 


D,  sin.e, 
b  b 
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or,  rearrc-ii^ing  the  terns, 


D, 


sir,,  e 


siri.e. 


Substituting  tnis  in  (6)  we  obtain  the  value  for  tae  distance  of  0  from  B 


3.  sin.  (A,^  -  x-J.  tan.e.^ 


"b  - 


sin.Ch'  «• 

N.  ) .  sin.  e. 

^  a 

b  0 

is  (6)  <jxd  (7)  for  and 

S-  sin.(A^ 

-  11,  )  sec.e 
b'  a 

sin.(h^ 

X  - 

3.  sixi.(Aj^ 

-  Iv)  tan.e 
b  a 

sXiit  ^ 

a 

ih  )  sin.e, 
b  b 

s.  sin.(A^ 

-  i\.  )  tan.e 
b'  a 

sin. (h_ 

,  -  h) 

...  (7) 


The  quantities  on  the  right  hand  side  of  these  equations  sre  known,  citner  by 
direct  aeasuruient  at  tae  tiao  of  tae  sigtitiiig,  or  by  readings  from  a  map: 


e 

a 


S 


tac  bearing  of  A  from  B 

the  angular  altitude  of  tae  object  0  from  A 
the  angular  altitude  of  tne  object  0  from  B 
360*^  miiius  tae  bearing  of  the  object  from  A 
tae  bearing  of  the  object  from  B 
the  linear  distxuice  between  A  and  B. 


The  first  and  the  last  of  tnese  quantities  can  be  determined  from  a  map  after 
the  sighting  but  the  others  must  be  determined  at  the  time  of  tne  sighting, 
and  in  order  to  correlate  the  respective  meusurcicents  from  the  two  places  A 
and  B  all  such  moasuremeiits  raust  be  accompanied  with  the  exact  time  at  which 
they  were  made. 
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f.easurir.|g  N  and  e 


iJ  Found  by  rueans  of  a  compass  or  from  ths  position  of  a  ufo  relative  to 
some-  landmark  whose  bearing  can  later  be  determined  from  a  map.- 

£  At  places  which  have  a  clear  view  of  the  horizon  (as  distinct  from  the 
sky  line)  the  elevation  e  cari  be  found  by  means  of  a  piece  of  string  held  in 
the  hand  with  one  end  at  the  same  -elevation  as  the  object,  and  the  lowers  end 
■in  line  with-  tne  horizon.  If  s  is  tiie  length  of  tne  string,  and  L  the  distaiice 
betv/een  the  eye  and  tne  hand  (fig. 4),  the  elevation  is  given  by 

sin.e  s  s 
L 

In  built-up  areas  where  the  horizon  is  obscured  the  altitude  of  the 
object  may  be  noted  relative  to  some  fixed  point,  e.g.  a  ciiurch  spire,  vjhose 
elevation  may  be  later  established. 

There  is  a  simple  piece  of  apparatus  which  may  be  constructed  to  find  tne 
angular  elevation  of-  an  object,  and  widch  is  independent  cif  the  horizon.  It 
consists  of  a  piece  of  wood,  such  as  a  ruler,  at  the  centre  point  of  which  is 
attached  a  protractor  arui  a  plumb  line,  as  in  fig. 5. 

The  object  is -wsewed  along  the  ruler  and  the  point  at  which  the, freely 
hanging  plumb  line  passes  tlie  protractor  scale  is  noted.  The  elevaticn  e  is 
90°  minus  tiiis  reading. 

It  is  unlikely -tl-iat  The,  obsein'er  will  be  equipped  with  one  of  these 
instruments  at  the-  precise  dbaent  when  he  sees  a  ufo,  it  is  therefore  better 
employed  to  find  the  elevation  of  soii.e  landmark  as  mentioned  earlier. 

v/e  shall  repeat  that  the  values  for  all  readings  and  ineasureiiients  conrieoted 
with  ufo's  should  be  accompanied  with  the  oxr.ct  tine  at  which  they  were  made. 
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TABLti  II 


Table  of  range  of  visibility  of  ar.  ob.jbct  at  a  ^Iven  height 


Height 


Separation  of  places 


Area  of  visibility 


Heignt  of  aerial  objects 

The  heigtit  of  an  aerial  object,  including  ufo's,  is  closely  associated  with 
its  distance,  and  iVwill  be  clear,  that  the  higher  an  object  flies  the  wider 
^d.11  be  the  area  over  which  it  is  visible.  Accordingly  we  give  TABLE.  II 
opposite  for  the  rajiges  of  visibility  of  an  object  at  various  heights.  The 
table  diay  be, used  for  elininating  various  objects-  If,  for  example,  it  is 
found  that  a  certain  object  was  at  a  hei^t  of  one  mile,  then  we  find  from 
TABLE  II  that  the  maximum  distance  between  two  places  at  which  the  object 
is  simultaneously  visible  is  180  miles,  or  at  a  distance  of  90  miles  from 
the  object;  .'thus  if  we  receive  a  report  that  at  the  same  time  an  object  was 
seen  two  hundred  miles  away,  then  clearly  these  are  two  distinct  objects. 

Separation  ef  places  is  the  maximum  distance  apart  of  two  places  from  which 
the  object  is  sim'oltaneously  visible.  At  the  two  places  of  maximum  separation 
the  object  would  appear  to  lie  on  the  horizon,  and  the  subobjective  point 
(the  point  on  the  earth’s  surface  vertically  below  the  object)  will  lie  on 
the  great  circle  passing  through  the  two  places,  and  midway  between  them. 

Also  the  maximum  distance  of  the  object  when  it  can  be  seen  at  the  respective 
height  is  half  of  tnis  figure  as  shown  above. 

Area  of  visibility  is  a  circular  area,  vith  centre  at  the  subobjective  point, 
over  which  the  object  is  visible.  The  t^irm  'visible'  here  meaning  'above  the 
true  horizon';  since  tlie  true  horizon  ahd  the  physical  horizon  (sky  line) 
only  coincide  xn  perfectly  flat  country  or  at  sea  these  figures  will  vary 
slightly  for  liilly  regions. 

(e)  •  Colour 

The  Colour  of  an  object  is  probably  its  only  intrinsic  feature,  that  is, 
it  does  not  change  with  the  position  of  the  observer  as  do  the  apparent  size, 
shape,  bri^tnesB  etc. 

Little  need  be  said  about  how  the  colour  should  be  reported,  except  to 
point  out  that  tiic  use-  of  paints  and  crayons  as  an  aid  is  not  recommended 
since  exact  shades  are  difficult  to  obtain.  A  much  bettor  way  is  to  draw  the 
object  and  indicate  the  colouring,  and  any  variation,  as  in  fig. 6: 

A  metallic  grey 
B  light  blue 

fig.  6 

In  addition  to  variations  of  colour  upon  the  surface  of  a  ufo,  notes  should 
be  mads  of  colour  changes  during  its  flight,  and  whetner  any  coloured 
material,  smoke,  flaiae  were  ejected  during  the  course-  of  tne  sighting. 

Practically  every  colour  has  been  described  in  the  volume  of  reports  receivoc. 
in  recent  years,  ranging  from  dark  reds  and  oranges,  through  greens  and  blu<.i: 
to  a.ll  shades  of  grey. 
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TABLE  III 


Table  of  Erifciit  Stars  visible  in  the  Northern  Hciaispliere 


Star 

Hatmitude 

Remarks 

- -i 

1 

Sirius  1 

1 

-1.58 

brightest  star  in  the  sky 

1 

Vega  i 

0.14 

Capelia  j 

0.21 

Arcturus 

0.24 

Rigel 

0.34 

Prooyon 

0.4S 

Altair 

0.89 

Betelgeuse 

0.92 

giant  variable  red  star 

Aldwbaran 

1.06 

giant  red  star 

Pollux 

1.21 

Spica 

‘  1.21 

Antares 

1.22 

giant  red  star 

Fomaliiaut 

1.29 

always  low  in  the  South 

Deneb 

,  1.33 

Regulus 

!  1.34 

( 

1 

One  fact  should  be-  borne  in  mind  wnen  talking  about  stellar  magnitudes, 
and  that  is  that  the  raagnitude  of  a  star  refers  to  its  brightness  and  not 
to  its  size.  The  small  the  value  for  tne  magnitude  of  a  star,  the  brighter 
that  star  appears;  some  stars,  Sirius  for  example,  are  so  bright  that  they 
have  magnitudes  less  than  zero.  The  sun  has  an  apparent  magnitude  of  -26.7, 
this  is  because  it  is  relatively  near  to  us  in  space.  The  tem  absolu^ 
maCTxtude  is  used  ii.  astronomy  and  is  the  value  for  the  apparent  magnitude  of 
the  particular  star  if  it  were  viewed  at  a  distance  of  192  billion  miles. 


(f)  Brigntuess 

Tne  reader  will  refUist  tiiat  tir^e  apyareiit  brightness  oi’  an  object  depenas 
up«n  its  distance,  being  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance. 
This  iaeiJis  tiiat  if  an  object  is  viewed  at  a  given  distance  and  then  again  at 
twice  tnat  distance,  then  tne  brlghtneso  of  tne  object  will  appear  to  have 
didiinished  to  one  quarter  its  forner  value,  .i/e  ciU'.  express  this  by  the 
ecuation: 

■■  2 


wnere  b^,  and  d^,  d^  '-re  tne  briglitr.ess  and  distance  respectively  at  the 
positions  1  and  2. 

Unless  the  observer  is  trained  in  estiiaating  the  brightness  of  objects, 
as  would  be  a  variable-star  observer,  exact  measures  of  a  'ofo's  brigntness 
are  best  achieved  by  comparing  it  to  one  of  the  following: 

i)  the  brightness  of  an  electric  light  bulb  at  a  given  distance, 

e.g.  "liKe  a  100  watt  bulb  at  50  yards" 

ii)  the  brightness  of  a  particular  star  whose  iaagnitude  can  be 
determined  afterwards,  either  fro.j  TABLE  III  opposite,  or 
from  a  star  atlas. 

Method  (i)  is  tne  better  system  where  tlie  object  presents  a  definite  outline 
and  form. 

There  are  other  quite  complex  .methods  to  estLjate  the  apparent  magriitua.,- 
(brightness)  of  variable  stars.  One  such  is  the  step  motnod;  this  involves 
dividing  the  magnitude  difference  between  t'wo  stars,  one  fainter  and  one 
brighter  than  the  star  or  object  under  study,  into  a  nunber  of  equal  steps. 
The  magnitude  V  of  th«  vai’iable  star  is  quoted  as,  for  example: 

A  2  V  3  B. 

This  indicates  tnat  the  vr.riablQ  star  is  two  steps  fainter  tnan  A,  aiid  three 
steps  brigiiter  tnan  B.  If  the  ruagnitude.s  of  A  and  B,  as  found  from  a  star 
atlas,  wore  2.7  ai.d  4.2,  tnan  tne  -latruLtado  would  be  given  by 


V  =  2.7  4.  (4.2  -  2.7^ 

2-3 

V  =  4.2  -  (4.2  -  2.1\ 

2  +  3 


2  = 


X  2  = 


onv-  step  being  equivalent  to  0.3  uagnitude. 


Altliougti  this  arid  other  shailar  muthods  art  .excellent  for  their  purpose,  it 
is  felt  that  the  amount  of  practice  required  for  their  successful  usage  is 
not  justified  by  tne  accuracy  for  wnicn  tne  present  v/orK  calls,  ajid  the 
above  description  is  giv'eii  for  reference  only. 

The  step  method  and  method  (ii)  abovt  .ire  only  applicable  if  the  ufo  is 
quite  small  and  starlirce  in  appearance. 
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I 

i 

I  Tile  eye  is  not  ^qu£illy  sensitive  to  all  colours,  a  blue  lignt  will 

^  appear  ori^nter  triaii  a  red  Li^it  of  the  saiiie  intensity.  Thus,  the  colour  of 

I  pUt  object  siiould  always  bo  stated  when  an  estiiaate  of  the  brigntness  is 

j  reported. 

Under  the  nesdine,  'Brightness'  we  .loy  pernaps  include  tiis  description  of  the 
luiiiuous  lip-ture  of  the  object;  whetxief  it  was  visible  by  self- luminosity  or 
;  oy  reflectir.g  the  lignt  of  tne  sun/-oon.  The  various  appearances  which  the 

object  may  assu.je  arc  poiiited  out  in  tnt-  list  below: 

i)  self  luminous  •  • 

ii)  rofiecting  sun/aoon  light 

iii)  transpciront 

I  iv)  clearly  definoa  shape 

v)  blurred  shape 

vi)  d’ull  surface 

vii)  brigiitly  rcflectuig  surface. 
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Tiic  Beaufort  Seal.:;  of  tfiuu  j*brce 


In  addition  to  tho  direction  of  the  wind  at  tbo  tiLiu  of  a  sigliting  t!ic  force 
of  the  wind  is  eztreocly  useful  in  cliaiinatiiig  poscitility  of  .liistakeii 
identity  of  balloons,  ii.ites,  lenves  etc.,  all  of  wnich  are  .aoved  by  the  wind. 
The  direction  of  tne  wind  ecu  be  indicated  by  the  us-  of  coapass  bearingsj 

e.g.  the  wind  was  'olowiuig  froin  iJriE 
ana  was  force  4-. 

The  force  of  the-  winas  is  given  in  the  following  table 
- lAhLh  y  - - - ! 


0 

CaLi 

' 

s.joKe  risos  vertically 

'.less 

than 

1 

Light  nir 

wijid  direction  sliown  by 
smoke  drift,  not  by  vsnes 

'  1 

-  3 

2 

Slight  bro-oze 

wind  ft  It  on  face,  Ic-aves 
rustle 

4 

-  7 

3 

Gentle  breeze 

leaves  ana  small  twigs  in. 
constant  motion 

6 

-  12 

4 

ifodt.rate  breeze  ; 

raises  dust  and  loose  p-aper 

13 

-  16 

5 

Fresh  breeze  : 

s.uall  tre>-o  sway 

19 

-  24 

6 

Strong  bru.-ze  ; 

tv.-legnpli  wiruG  whistle 

:  25 

-  31 

7 

• 

Koderato  gale  ^ 

wnelv  tr^cs  in  .notion 

32 

-  38 

8 

Fresh  gale  ; 

j 

i.'kpedeS  progress,  twigi^s 
brok-ii  off  trok-s 

39 

-  46 

9 

Strong  gale  i 

chimney  pots  dIowti  off 

47 

-  54 

10 

Whole  gale  1 

trees  uprooted 

55 

-  63 

1 


The  force  of  the  wind  is  given  in  the  first  column  and  the  official  description 
appears  in  the  secoi.d  colu-iii.  The  various  criteria  by  which  each  wind  forc.^ 
can  be  recognised  appears  ir.  the-  ti'j.rd  coluian;  finally  tlie  v/ind  speed,  in 
miles  per  hour  is  given. 


3.  L’letaorological  Conditiuns 


Although  not  necessarily  connected  directly  v;itii  ufo-researcii  it  would  be 
useful  to  nave  details  of  the  weather  at  the  ti*7:e  of  a  sighting. 

'Tlte  weather  coj.aitious  nay  be  given  iia  tuo  foni  of  a  snort  description  of 
tne  sky,  seeing  conditions,  oiid  oteer  iiifomation  wnicn  wo'uld  help  to  convey  a 
picture  of  the  situation  ruid  of  tjie  /isibility  oi’  the  object.  Alternatively, 
they  nignt  bo  givoii  in  tenas  of  tiio  abridged  Beaufort's  Codes  given  opposite 
and  below. 

In  addition  to  tuoso  eve.ntualities  provided  for  iii  tlie  tables  any 
unusual  .aoteorologlcal  piiena..ena  observed  at  the  tluie  should  be  described, 
nare  occurrences  such  as  iialocs  around  the  sui'i  or  .eoon,  smi-  or  .uoon-dogs,  etc., 
should  be  aentioricd,  as  also  shoula  any  uriusur.l  cloud  forsiations  with  details 
of  their  shape,  size,  colour,  direction  of  r..ovc-ie-nt,  speed  azid  so  on.  Such 
infornation  will  be  of  ..luch  use  in  vli  .inating  sightings  whicn  eiay  be 
attributable  to  tnosi.  phenoTjena. 

T' - table  IV - - 

Beaufort  '.-/eathor  Cod.-s 

b  blue  sjcy,  cloudless  or  not  i.ior<-  thai;  oric  quarter  covered 
be  co;jbir.atton  of  blu^  sky  and  di..tached  clouds 
c  cloudy  sky,  but  witn  soii-.j  openings  between  tne  clouds 
0  Gsy  couipibtely  overcast 
d  diizzle 
f  fog 
g  gloo.;. 
h  liail 
1  lighti-.iiig 
j.i  ...ist 

p  passin-  snowers 
r  continuous  raiJi 
s  snow 

t  tilUTiQeT 

V  unusual  visibility 
z  dust  Liaze 


If  an  e-stiiOate  of  the  air  temperature  at  the  time  is  possible  this  should  be 
quoted 
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4.  Personal  details  about  the  obst.rv'^r 


Finally  wc.  cout.  to  tkc  personal  details  wiiica  aro  alr,;ost  as  important  as 
the  facts  about  the  signtii^^-.  Tiieso  should  include: 

i)  Kaufc 
ii)  Address 

iii)  T'-liiphojie  nui-ibfer 

iv)  AtTd 

v)  3eX 
Vi)  OccupatioVi 
vii)  '/isuai  defects 
viii)  Eciucatioi.id  bacs.[?,rcund. 

Mention  should  be  ..icde  of  speciaiistd  traiuirig  unich  aight  incr=uac  the 
accuracy  of  tne  cstWites,  suen  as  l-t.A.F.»  or  si..iilar  qualifications. 

In  (vii)  sheuid  be  stated  if  the  observer  suffers  fro.j  any  eye  defects, 
colour  blindness,  snort-  or  lonc--sight,  etc.,  and  if  ho  wsars  spectacles 
it  should  be  re-porteu  of  'rfhat  typo  these  are,  and  uiiotnor  he  was  actually 
Wearing  tue.j  at  tn_  ti...'.-  of  t;ie  sigiitiiii;. 

The  nwies  and  addresses  of  iuiy  otuer  witn-ssses  should  bo  included  in  the 
final  report,  and  if  possible  muividual  written  reports  should  be 
submitted  by  oacii  witness. 


There  is  one  Luportant  note  to  be  ..dded  to  those  f'iveii  abovei 

never  unit  Al:'i  inforaution  wnicn  be  at  all  relevaiit  to  the  report, 

even  Uer-:ative  results  oiay  be  of  iuoortajice! 
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Co:.i3ilinF  and  submitting  the  ri^port 


Let  us  suppose  that  the  reader  lias  scan  an  unusual  object  in  the  sky,  and, 
rofter  follcwiiig  the  foregoing  instructions  on  how  and  wiiat  to  observe,  has 
a  list  of  various  details  about  the  object,  preferably  in  written  forui. 

'/Ihat  should  he  do  next? 

He  ujay  feel  disposed  to  notify  the  Police  and/or  the  newspapers,  this 
is  up  to  himself,  but  wnat  wc  ^  went  nLii  to  do  is  to  write  a  report  of  the 
sighting  and  send  it  to  3  ufo- research  organisation  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  good  way  to  prepare  tne  report  is  .to  get  a  sheet  of  paper  and  head 
it  with  tne  na;;ie  and  address  and  tolephor.e  number  of  the  witness,  giving  any 
details  which  will  help  in  contacting  him  later,  ‘fheu  all  information 
possible  should  be  given  about  tile  sigliting  in  the  form  of  a  narrative 
aescribing  the  event.  Tne-re  is  no  great  need  for  grn.iaatical  perfc-ction, 
cut  it  is  better  that  the  facts  snould  bo  reported  in  a  clear,  unambiguous 
form.  All  .ueasurfc;.ients  should  be  identified  beyond  all  doubt. 

As  much  detail  as  possiblo  should  be  given,  and  it  must  be  left  to  the 
research  organisations  to  sift  tiit.  report  and  extract  the  material  useful 
for  their  worn.  Better  too  .^uoh,  than  too  little’ 

finally  the  report  should  bo  signed  by  the  witness,  giving  the  datu  of 
the  sigiiature,  and  forwarded  without  delay  to: 

G.  K.  P.  STiilPriEi’JoOK  Esq., 

(sighting  Report) 

12  DORSET  ROAD 
C  H  E  A  H 
Sutton 
Surrey 

or  to  the  local  ufo-research  organisation  responsible  for  investigating 
sighting  reports  in  your  area. 
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Subjects  for  questions  to  be  asiced  of  persons  claimiaR  to  nave  seen  a  iifo 


Witness:  Name 

Address,  telephone  number 
Age,  sex 

Occupation,  any  special  training  in  observing 
Visual  defects 

Sightings;  Date;  time 

Place,  with  a  sKetch  if  possible 

Location,  indoors,  in  a  car  -  speed,  direction 

Weteorological  Conditions 

Object(s)s  Shape,  with  a  sketch  if  possible 
Size,  like  a  ...  at  ana's  lengtn 
Colour 
Brightness 

Nuiuber  of  objects,  fonoation 
Speed 

Direction,  direction  of  motion 
Height  (angular) 

Distance,  compared  with  trees,  hills,  clouds,  etc. 

Othereeffeots:  Noise 
Heat 
Sfiiell 

Disturbance  of  radio/t.v.  reception 
Displacement  of  solid  objects,  leaves,  stones,  etc. 
psychological  or  physiological  effects  felt  by  witness 
Otner  electrical,  magnetic,  tnenaal  or  luainouc  effects 

Any  otner  eye  witnesses:  Names  ana  addresses 


By  suitably  repeating  his  questions  in  a  varied  form  the  investigator 
should  be  able  to  obtain  some  impression  of  tne  good  faith  of  the  witness 


IntcrviewiPi-  eye  witnesses 


Investigating  reports  of  ufo's  and  associated  3neno.aena 

The  manner  in  wliicn  an  eye  witness  is  approached  to  give  an  interview,  whetner 
by  letter,  telephone  or  personal  call  fro^^  the  investigator,  depends  upon  th« 
particular  circuijstances.  If  tlie  witness  ia  forewarned  there  is  a  danger  that 
he  .jay  prepare  and  fabricate  his  account,  whereas  if  the  investigator  visits 
hii.1  unannounced  there  is  a  better  cioance  of  jore  truthful  answers.  On  the  other 
hand,  th^.  witness  -lay  feel  und...r  a  strain  if  he  is  surprised  by  the  investigator 
and  his  statement  .jay  be  adversely  affected,  or  h.;  .jay  even  refuse  to  say 
anytning. 

The  questioning  should  carried  out  in  an  inforaal  janner,  particularly 
where  children  and  old  people  are  involved,  and  every  attc.apt  snould  be  u'.ade  to 
avoid  causing  the  witness  any  discomfort  or  embarassment,  and  to  avoid  his 
losing  his  teuper  or  failing  to  co-operate. 

The  information  to  be  asKed  of  tiie  witness  is  tabulated  opposite,  and  this 
snould  be  used  to  guide  tne  lints  along  which  the  intervitv/  is  lun.  It  will  b. 
seen  tnat  the  arrangement  of  the  topics  is  ratner  different  to  that  employed  in 
the  earlier  pert  of  the  booKlet.  It  is  felt  that  this  arrangojjent  will  appear 
uorc  logical  to  the  witness  and  will  help  nLj  to  reconstruct  his  story. 

It  is  assumed  that  tnc  investigator  is  fully  conversant  witii  the 
instructions  given  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  booklet,  and  tnat  he  vfill  know 
the  form  in  wnicxi  tae  various  facts  aro'  to  be  reported. 

The  witness's  answers  should  be  recorde-d  in  ink  and  co..ipleted  witii  a 
descriptive  account  of  tne  sigiiting  whicli  should  then  be  signed  by  the  witness 
as  being  a  true  account  of  tne  signting  on  a  given  date,  and  tne  date  of  tne 
signature  should  be  tiven  raid  witnessed  by  toe  investigator. 

If  it  is  .jore  convenient,  tne  narrative  account  ..lay  be  tape  recorde-d. 


Character  of  the  eVe  witness 

This  is  a  ...ost  i_portant  factor  in  diiCiding  whether  or  not  the  signting  is  a 
noax,  and  a  sliort  statouent  as  to  tne  honesty  of  the  witness,  as  felt  by  the 
interviewer,  should  be  written  at  the  end  of  toe  report. 


UFO's  and  associated  piie-no.jena 

Together  with  reports  of  signtings  of  ufo's  theijs-eivcs  there  are  often  reports 
of  other  phenomena  which  hav<-  certain  characteristics  leading  us  to  suspect 
that  they  are  in  so_*e  way  connected  witn  ufo's.  The  .jost  noteworthy  hjongst 
those  are: 

i)  craters,  holes  and  oth..r  marks  on  the  ground 

ii)  angels'  hair  falling  fro.j  tiic  skies 

iii)  alleged  'contoct'  with  inhabitruits  from  'flying  saucers' 

iv)  disappearance  of  aircraft 

and  it  is  to  tiieso  which  wo  shall  turn  here. 
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i)  Cratbrs,  holes  and  other  -larJcs  cn  the  ground 
Tnis  catugory  ^ay  be  furtn^r  subcliviaed 

a)  craters  and  holes  in  the  ground 

b)  tracKs  and  .aarks  centred  on  th-  craters 

c)  damaged  vegutation  in  thi,  vicinity  of  tae  craters 

d)  bum  or  scoren  ...ancs  on  tn^  ground  a-na  buildings 

All  these  should  be  inve3tit,ated  in  the  sa.je  general  aaxmer,  having  first 
obtained  pur,aission  fro;-  the  landowner  to  go  near  tno  scene  and  carry  out  any 
investigations. 

Photographs  should  be  tijcen  of  tne  area  and  tav  .iarka  froa  several  directions. 
Drawings  should  be  -ade  to  snow  any  features  or  points  which  i^ay  not  be 
apparent  on  the  photographs. 

I-leasure..tcnts  of  the  diaensions  of  tho  disturbance  should  t-e  taken,  including 
length,  depth,  breadth,  and  tnesc  Jay  be  related  to  the  disturbance  by  ...eans 
of  diagroiss  and  skutcncs. 

Position  and  alif’.n.;.ont  of  the  varies  are  best  indicatea  on  s  jap,  an  Ordnance 
Survey  Q'.p  is  best  for  this  purpose.  Alternatively,  a  sketch  of  tue  district 
could  be  drawn  snowing  the  ciarks. 

S?mi)1  es  of  soil  and  otlier  ofreign  natter  should  be  taicen  pjid  stored  in  Sinall 
j:irtight  j^rs  or  bottles,  laeolled  witii  the  place  .and  ttiO  depth  below  the 
surface  at  wiiicn  they  were  found.  Tnssc  saitiples  should  later  be  oxaiuined 
and  coiupared  with  srxiples  taken  from  the  saoe  district  but  away  from  the 
markings  to  detect  any  uiiusual  ia.atcrial. 

A  short  description  of  the  scone  should  be  made  in  the  report  and  this, 
together  with  details  of  the  daiuage  caused,  might  accompany  eye  witness 
accounts  of  any  related  phenomena,  such  as  noises,  ligiits  in  the-  sky,  aiid  so 
on,  which  Were  noticed  at  tno  timo  wnon  tii.-  mfirks  first  appeared. 

Ko  doubt,  if  the  holes  are  notable  enough  tne  press  iOid  the  Ar^.y  Bomb 
Disposal  Unit  will  appear  on  the  scene,  and  because  of  tiie  real  need  for  this 
latter  group  it  is  wise  that  the  investi.>tor  should  oxorcise  caution  when 
working  on  or  near  sucu  sites,  since  unexploded  bo..ibs  .••■.re  not  the  ideal  toyl 

Specitiens  of  soil  and  otuer  objects  found  deeper  in  tao  earth  will  be 
brought  up  by  the  bomb  dispesal  unit,  and  any  foreign  matter  in  this  should 
be  noted  by  tiie  investigater. 

Tho  form  of  trie  final  report  will  sLiiply  give  tno  above  information, 
interviews,  etc.,  and  mi^.ht  include  the  possible  solution  of  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance  e.g.  meteorite.-,  xmexplodod  bomb,  or  cause  unknown. 
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ii)  ATji-cls'  Hfcir  falling  fru.-i  tiio  skies 


Tills  unusual  jjateriftl  is  M't'-n  found  in  direct  connection  withufo's, 
having  been  seen  to  fall  to  tUe  /.round  niter  displays  of  cylindrical  and  other 
ty..es  of  ufo'c.  It  is  usually  described  as  looking  lUie  a  fibrous  substance, 
and  as  it  drifts  down  festoons  tele^xaph  poles,  troes  e-tc.  On  closer  ezoaoination 
it  Iqoks  gtiatinous  and  is  said  to  vaporise  rapidly. 

If  an  observer  is  fortunate  enough  to  witness  the  fall  of  so;;i&  of  this 
substaTiCe  he  should  try  to  collect  a  sooiple  and,  if  possible,  store  it  in  an 
airtignt  jar.  If  tne-  Angels'  K...ir  evaporates  unaer  such  conditions  he  snould 
not  open  tne  jar,  lut  taJee  it  to  an  analyst  and  have  it  investigated.  The 
reactions  of  tnc  natcrial,  how  it  vaporises,  how  it  reacts  with  water,  and  so 
on,  should  all  be  studied  raiu  noted.  Tuere  is  one-  theory  that  Angels'  Hair 
is  a  type  of  fuel  wnica  for  souc  reason  has  ^een  jettisoned,  an^  for  this 
reason  it  snoulu  be  observe,.:  wuotiivr  th---  substance-  is  infla;.wablt. 

Althougli  not  con.iected  i/ita  Anglins'  Hair  we  wight  _ention  nere  another 
substance  which  has  been  se^n  tc  fall  frow  th^  sj-cies  ou  several  occasions  - 
ico!  Blocks  of  ice  variant;  in  sire  fr.^w  la.ips  ooveral  fo«t  long  to  pieces  as 
big  as  a  fist  are  occasioru-lly  reporteo  in  tho  newspapers.  Atte:apts  to 
explain  the...  awey  invariably  call  for  the  presence  of  aircraft  at  the  tiue,  au. 
only  rarely  is  this  so.  We  shall  not  tnewrise  on  their  --rigin,  but  sii.;ply  asi-: 
the  investigator  of  such  incie^-nts  to  collect  the  facts,  one  a  saiopie  of  the 
ice  for  su^alysis  if  he  is  a.-le. 

iii)  AllOir/fcd  'Contact*  with  inhabitants  frou  'flviin.'  saucers' 

Again  we  shadLl  urjec  no  attempt  to  assess  the  authenticity  of  these 
claims,  but  we  asic  the  interviewer  to  obtain  as  icucn.  irn'oruation  as  he  can 
about  the  contact,  about  the  'people'  who  were  .net,  about  their  space  craft, 
anu  any  otner  iniornjotion  which  relates  to  the  incident. 

It  is  possibly  here  more  than  elsewhere  that  the  character  of  the  witness 
is  important  (sec  above  p.l9). 

iv)  Disappearance  of  aircrai't 

In  this  category  there  is  possibly  least  scope  for  the  amateur  worker, 
all  relevant  information  bc-irig  obtain,;ble  by  the  Air  Forces,  and  because  of 
the  nature  this  is  tratca  secretly. 

Of  tne  many  cases  which  have  come  to  thenotice  of  the  public,  that  of 
Capt.  Thomas  liantell  is  surely  tne  moat  notable  aJiu  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
Such  cases  of  disappearance  of  aircraft  havsoften  been  detected  on  radar 
screens  when  the  'blip'  produced  by  tne  aircraft  has  been  approacned  -nd  seen 
to  coalesce  witii  that  of  an  ui.ici<-ritified  object. 

Let  us  hope  that  tne  investigator  never  lu.s  occasion  to  be  called  upon  to 
look  into  cases  of  this  type,  for  in  almost  eVory  instance  tnere  has  been  loss 
of  life.  However,  a  report  of  one  of  these  incidents  should,  as  witn  all 
rciX)rts,  give  ^s  much  factual  inioriaation  as  possible  with  little  or  no 
guessworn  as  to  the  cause. 
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OHGAi’ilSED  SXPEDITIOIio 


ixxrin^  rbCfcnt  yeara  there  has  teen  .nucii  iuetercst  aroused  in,  ^Jid  by,  organised 
parties  setting  out  rfitii  t.ic  sol-,  r.iin  of  obs-^^rviijg  ana  reporting  unidentified 
flying  objects.  In  vi^w  of  tnese  activities  this  final  section  is  devoted  to 
a  feu  hints  v/hich  may  nelp  and  guide  anyone  considering  sucn  a  venture. 

The  information  to  be  reported  by  such  groups  is  exactly  th«.-  same  as  that 
deatiled  above,  but  the  fact  tnat  tnc-  sig*ttings  r.rc  anticipated  increases  tht. 
accuracy  and  volume  of  information  which  cai^  b^  obtained.  Sevo-ral  parties 
simultaneously  stationed  at  various  parts  of  thw  country  should  produce  sonic 
fairly  reliable  quantitative  records  for  ufo-resenreh. 

Tize>  notes  given  here  will  be  grouped  under  tne  following  headings: 

1 .  Organisation 

2.  ‘rfiicn 

3.  Where 

4.  how. 

The  cynic  may  like  to  add  iVhy  to  these,  but  this  booklet  is  not  written  for 
him. 

After  reading  these  it  is  noped  that  the  reader  im--,y  feel  disposed  to  try 
to  organise  a  sigiiting  expeoitiou  for  nimself  -  ..nd  others,  of  coursci 


1.  Org-anisation 

The  first  step  in  the  organisation  of  a  sighting  expedition  is  to  elect  a 
director,  wno,  whilst  participating  in  tne  work  done  by  tne  group,  shall  be 
responsible  for  preparing  for  the  expedition,  coordins.ting  tne  v/ork,  and  adso 
for  colli.ting  tne  reports  -nd  assembling  them  into  final  sumjiiary.  He  shoulu 
ha.ve  authority  over  the  otners,  but  in  this  almost  entirely  amateur  field  of 
research  his  control  is  ujiliKvly  to  be-  forcible. 

A  director  elected,  tjie  group  should  decide  how  tnuy  can  beat  utilise 
tile  facilities  at  tneir  disposal  (see  4.  oelow)  and  delegate  duties  accordingly. 

In  3*  below  tbe  choice  of  •.  site  for  the  excursion  will  be  discussed,  and 
the  outcome  of  this  will  affects  mc-ny  poiias  of  orgr.nisation.  If  it  is  de-cided 
to  set  up  camp  at  an  isolated  place,  the  director  v/ili  have  to  arrange  for 
transportation  of  members  and  equipsuent  to  -nid  from  tue  location.  This  should 
present  very  little  difficulty  if  members  posseS  c-irs  and  will  assist  with 
this  problem. 

Accommedation  at  toe  site  io  again  dependant  upon  where  ana  when  the 
group  chooses  to  Set  up  oper-tions.  A  tent  or  sojuu  form  of  'windbreak  m:iy  be 
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advisable  to  prot&ct  those  on  obs>;rvations  (a  suitably  supported 

clothes-iiOrse  draped  '..'ith  a  cloth  would  serva),  whilst  those-  not  observing  (if 
r.  snii't  SjSteii  is  eraployed)  mignt  ait  i-'.  the  cars. 

The  ladies  of  tne  group  may  be  iiuposed  upon  to  supply  the  food  and  drirJ^s 
for  the  members,  ai though  overyon^  will  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  this. 
Vacuuia  flasKs  will  probably  be  used  to  carry  liquids,  soups,  coffee,  tea  and 
the  liKO.  food  may  be  tcJeen  in  tf»t  fora  of  soups,  biscuits,  fruit,  chocolate 
and  the  ine-vit..ble  saiid<,ich. 

Exv-ctly  how  toe  members  are  amused  during  the  watch  depends  upon  their 
individual  tastes,  and  no  doubt  the  ubiquitous  tr.-.nsistor  radio  will  feature 
strongly  amongst  toest.  Tnoseewho  ao  use  a  portable  radio  will  find  that  the 
continental  radio  stations,  particularly  ib'-dio  Luxembourg,  provide  progroiuraes 
of  music  during  the  small  hours  of  toe  momtog.  Care  should  be  token  to  see 
that  radio  sets,  ana  toe  activities  as  a  unole,  do  not  disturb  any  nearby 
housenolders.  A  pack  of  cards  mi^ht  aico  b^  taken,  .-.ithough  this  is  liable  to 
taKO  the  mind  off  the  matter  in  hand,  cistr;  ettog  toe  attention  away  from  the 
Sky. 

It  should  be  r.rrai.ged  for  at  least  two  people  to  be  continually  on  waitcii. 


2.  'rflien 

The  chief  difficulty  with  suen  activities  is  found  in  too  choice  of  a  date  on 
whicn  to  carry  them  out.  Because  of  too  Very  nature  of  the  objects  involved 
it  is  u..iikely  that  oiil  can  ever  chooss,  a  nignt  and  say  that  there  will 
definitely  be  u  sigiitiiig  at  a  given  pl?ce.  Tnus,  we  co/ae  to  one  of  toe  major 
require-uents  of  uinyone  talcing  part  in  a  signting  expedition  -  hopel  But 
<apart  frou,  this  the  following  may  be  of  so..ie  guidanci.  in  the  selection  of  a 
date : 

i)  Do  not  plan  for  a  dc.te  too  to.r  diead.  Tno  British  weather  is  prone  to 
rapid  and  sliVi-ix  change-s.  Previous  experience  of  local  weather  changes 
is  of  some,  but  not  too  much,  assistance. 

ii)  Choose  a  date  when  ^.il  involved  ere  on  iiolidey,  wookeuds  for  excuuplc, 
otiierwise  th^  nigiit  m.,j-  spoilt  by  tae  tncugnt  of  itoving  to  get  up 
for  worn  ..ft^r  toe  ex^euicion. 

iii)  It  is  not  impeTative  tnat  an  CApedition  ohoula  op..rate  at  night,  and  a 

di.ytimo  watch  woulu  ce  v^ry  useful,  but  it  is  after  dark  that  objects  in 
too  sicy  are  ...o&t  easily  dAtocted,  and  fortnis  reason  it  would  poriiaps 
be  wiser  to  select  n  dc;te-  during  tne  long  wii.ter  nights,  for  daring  too 
sUKiiaer  uontiiG  toere  ar.  very  fe-.f,  if  any,  hours  of  co.i:plote  darkness. 

iv)  Avoid  nigmts  on  wnich  there  is  any  groat  ..ie-te-or  activity.  Although  tuio 
will  undoubt-.-bly  add  to  the  e-rijoy.aent  of  the  proceedings  it  will  also 
increase-  too  possibility  of  confusion  between  ufo's  and  natural  phetiomen; 

Meteors,  like  ufo's,  are  unpredictiible  to  so^ie  extent,  end  it  is 
dii’fieult  to  say  that  on  any  particular  nigiit  there  will  bo  no  meteors. 
Iiidsod,  it  is  eStimrtod  tnat  on  avorago  about  eight  meteors  per  hour  c  .n 
be  seen  by  one  n.akcQ— eye  observer.  However,  tnore  are  ciatos  on  which 
meteor  activity  is  at  a  maxiiaum,  and  on  those  ciatos  meteor  3troc:mi^  are 
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rtisponsiblu  for  tnc  display's  wliicii  ar.;  to  bo  seoii  on  aoout  tho  saiue  dates  every 
year,  set,  TABLE  VI  below 


TABLE  VI 


L  a  ill  e 

_ 1 

Hax^ 

H.R. 

{Jiadrantids 

■ 

Jan 

3 

:  28 

Lyrids 

Apr 

21 

i  ^ 

Eta  Taurids 

May 

4 

12 

Ariotids 

Jui; 

7 

50 

Zeta  Taurids 

H 

Join 

7 

40 

Beta  Taurids 

if 

Jul 

1 

24 

Delta  Aquarids 

Jul 

26 

•  20 

Alpha  Piscid  Australids 

Jul 

29 

26 

Perseids 

Aug 

12 

56 

Giacobinids 

Oct 

9 

14 

Orionido 

Oct 

20 

20 

Taurids 

Hov 

7 

10 

Leonids 

Wov 

15 

•  20 

Ariuro;.iedids 

Hov 

23 

10 

Geuinids 

Dec 

12 

^  50 

Ursids 

Dec 

222 

10 

Natie:  the  np^ce  given  to  a  lieteor  stroaij  is  cerived  fror,*  the  area  of  the  Sicy 
froiL  wjiich  the  weteors  soei,.  to  ejariate.  Thus,  the  LYHIDS  appear  to 
CO.JC  frou  the  direction  of  the  constellation  LYriA. 

Max^s  tliis  figure  indicates  the  aate  on  which  the  activity  of  tne  particular 
strcci>  reaches  its  iaxii^ao.  Activity  is  usually  increased  et  a  few 
nights  either  sioe  of  this  date. 

iI.R.  s  this  giVeS  ari  &pproxi!s;£,te  value  for  txie-  iiourly  rate  of  the  streau  at 
luaxiii.u,.!,  £uid  is  the  figure  for  the  nu-^bor  of  .ueteors  per  hour  which  a 
single  observer  .-ay  e<.p©ct  to  see  at  that  tii.;o. 

The  three  displays  -arxed  j?  are  unytiuic  strs-a-is  which  hrivo  tiieir  .a:ixii.ju-.  during 
the  day,  otlierv/ise  the  period  of  ..laxiuua  activity  occurs  betwee'n  .aidnight  and 
dawn. 
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3.  Whert^ 


The-  rcCfcnt  results  produced  by  Aii^e  Ilicnel  ?jad  nis  theory  of  Orthoteny  luigut 
prove  quite  useful  in  trie  selection  of  ?.  loci.tion  for  a  sijpiitin^  expedition. 

A  particularly  active  area  has  been  snown  to  lie  along  a  band  a  few  ailes  wido 
on  cither  side  of  e  line  froui  Southend-on-3es.,  Essex  to  the  Sound  of  Barra, 
Outer  Hebrides.  This  .^ay  givo  soaie  suggestions  for  pl:'.ces  '-.t  whicu  to  expect 
ufo's,  but  of  course  tney  can  be  seen  and  have  been  seen  fro:e  all  parts  of 
the-  country,  so  people  living  sojo  dist.nco  fro-i  tiiis  lin.^  snould  not  foul  toe 
cut  off.  It  is  extreeicly  doubtful  that  tho-ro  can  be  any  aruos  of  the  world 
fro.ii  wnica  ufo’s  have  not  bu^sn  Seen. 

Tht'  actual  site  rt  whicxi  thii;  expedition  operates  depends  upon  several 
factors,  but  all  groups  would  bo  well  --.dvised  to  uovo  away  fron  the  bright 
lights,  neon  signs  and  other  halloarscs  of  tiic  towns  rjid  cities,  and  set  up 
camp  in  the  country  whe-re  tne  occa.sioa:-:!  gas  I  'mp  is  tno  only  intruder  upon  tn>, 
ULarKness.  Alt/iough  this  may  not  always  be  ..practicable  it  snould  be  held  as 
an  ideal  when  looking  for  r.  location. 


Activity  of  uniuentii'icQ  flying  objects  has  often  been  reported  near 
industrial  regions  cuid  airfielGs,  -ana  this  nay  indicate  possiole  grounds  for 
tne  location  of  an  expedition. 

Only  by  correlating  froui  all  p-rts  of  tnose  islands,  and  eventually 
tuc  whole  world,  can  we  collect  suiVicient  wtorial  for  such  toeories  as  tnat 
of  Aime  i'lichel,  md  every  report  whetntr  it  be  coilocted  by  a  sighting- 
expedition  in  Bristol,  or  by  a  casual  observer  in  Timbuotoo  will  be  of  soiiic: 
use  if  it  gives  the  details  in  a  clear,  concise  and  true  foru. 


4.  How 

A  good  way  to  decide  how  best  the  group  can  t-acAle  tne  various  details  to  be 
included  in  tneir  report  is  tc  read  through  tne  following  list,  in  whion  all 
tne  information  from  trie  earlier  part  of  the  booxlet  is  suiiiarised ,  and  jot 
down  notes  on  how  the  facilities  at  tne  group's  disposal  am  be  employed  with 
most  success  in  each  case,  host  of  these  points  have  been  treated  fully  abovt. 
and  tne  numbers  in  brricicets  inuicate  the  relevant  page,  but  any  special  notes 
whicn  may  be  applicable  to  a  group  expedition  have  been  adaed. 

H'adar  (l)  it  is  'unliicely  tnat  tiiis  will  be  used  by  auiateur  groups 

Photography  (l)  cine-  ccriiera:  use  ns  auntioned,  if  possible  v,'itn  an  all-SKy 
mirror.  A  good  plan  v/ould  be  to  expose  one  fraiae  every 
quarter-hour  to  record  the  sky  conditions  (remunber  to  allow 
a  time  exposure  in  most  instances),  and  to  rui'i  tne  film 
continuously  wh^n  tnero  is  any  ufo  activity. 

Visual  (2)  witn  binoculars,  telescopes  etc.  Unless  tne  optical  instruments 
r.re  specially  adapted  for  night  use  it  uay  be  I'ound  tnat  the 
images  of  stars  ana  other  small  bouiuis  are  distorted  or 
surro'onded  by  concentric  rings  of  light,  fieme-abor  to  state 
power  of  lenses,  .uot^nification  and  so  on  in  the  report. 

Date  (4)  essential  to  -the  report. 
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Time  (4)  eesentiai.  it  ic.  >.  e,oca  pl.ai  to  chec!^  .  li  tf:-tciies  ui^ioie  -..ii.,  ..it-i 
tde  expedition. 

Place  (5)  plot  tnc  location  Oii  e.  map,  indicating  any  laiidLic.rka,  cnurcnt.s  etc., 
wiiicii  can  Ou;  Seen,  irom  tiie  site,  this  will  be  useiul  for 
determining  the  direction  of  an  object.  All  six  points  jicntioned 
in  tiie  article  should  to  notea. 

behaviour  of  the  object{s)  (6) 

SpeeCi  (6) 

direction  (6)  best  doterininud  by  '.i^ans  of  landuiark,  see  note 
on  'place'  -bove.  .Star  mr;ps  ar<j  handy  for  indicating  the 
airection. 

number  of  objects  (7)  draw  tiie  formation 
duration  (7)  o  stopv/aten  is  useful 
otner  features  (7). 

Shap«  (c)  small  SKotch  blocKS  arc  convenient. 

Size  (6) 

Distance  (9)  rt^sults  of  this  worh  should  be  extremely  interesting.  Two  or 

more  groups  must  be  set  up  to  unable  taese  measures  to  bu  usua 
to  find  the  disthiicc-,  heigiit.  This  could  be  achieved  by  two 
parties  of  the  s-'Lfte  {^roup  stationed  at  pL.ces  separated  by  at 
least  fifteen  mile-s,  but  anything  up  to  fifty  miles  apart 
would  be  .:.dvisable.  An  niturnr.tive  is  for  two  separate  groups 
or  societies  to  set  up  parties  at  the  various  places.  The 
more  p'lrties  there  arc  the  more  accurate  will  be  the  results. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  constiaict  tne  inexpensive  instruiiient 
sho'wn  ill  fig.  5  (p-i&e  12).  only  N  and  e  need  be  mc_sured  at 
the  time  of  tne  signtiug.  It  may  be  useful  for  two  people  to 
be  specially  verc«a  in  tne  Lieasuring  of  these  two  quantities. 
ni,..se.-ioer  to  rocoro  the  exact  ti.ue  at  wuicn  any  ms.-'.sureii.ents 
.^re  t  ;Kcri. 

Brightness  '(14)  star  map  would  :-:ghin  be  useful  for  finding  tne  briglitnessea 
of  ct.nrs. 

Meteorological  Conditions  (16) 

Person, -.1  details  (17). 


A  good  plan  is  to  Keep  a  log  book  for  tne  expedition  arid  enter  details  ol 
anything’  and  everything  seen  in  the  sKy,  including  meteors,  aurorae,  aircraft, 
satellites,  even  notes  about  the  moon  and  planets,  giving  tlic  tines  at  vjhich 
they  were  observed.  This  would  be  nelpful  in  clearing  up  cuiy  doubtful  reports 
coming  from  otner  soui'cos  and  otner  parties  stationed  at  other  sites. 

Weather  det.ails,  clouds,  lialoes  round  tne  moon,  etc.  might  also  be  recorded 
here.  A  portable  tape  recoi-der  would  be  ideal  for  recording  a  cOiimientary  on 
any  activity,  when  time  for  writxng  would  be  at  a  premium,  and  could  be 
transcribed  later. 
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